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equal significance for an understanding of the course of chordate evolu- 
tion, so native American culture must be equated with almost the 
whole of Old World culture. Each is a coordinate unit, essentially 
self-developing, but necessarily to be taken as a unit because all its 
parts or members have for a long time past stood in more or less close 
connection with other parts thereof. The only other such unit of whose 
distinctness we are at all sure is Australia. Even therefore if both 
Eurasia-Africa-Oceania and Australia proved • demonstrably to have 
changed from matrilinear to patrilinear descent, the case would stand 
only two to one against aboriginal America; which is not sufficiently 
overwhelming to compel a reconsideration of the latter field. Such a 
result might indicate that there existed a preponderant inclination for 
"paternal descent and progress in civilization" to be associated; it 
would not establish the "organic connection" between them of which 
Mr. Hartland speaks, and which appears to be the emotionally colored 
origin of his attitude, just as it is the irritating stimulus against which 
I inevitably react. 

A. L. Kroeber 
University of California 

"More Light:" A Rejoinder 
A second reading of Professor Dixon's remarks (American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. 20, p. 124) leads me to the conclusion that we are in almost 
complete, though latent, agreement. Professor Dixon gathers from my 
two reviews of his book (1) that I reject the influence of migration and 
diffusion on the development of Polynesian culture; (2) that I regard the 
evolutionary type of cosmogony as older than the creative, wrongfully 
imputing to Professor Dixon the same view; (3) that "explicitly for New 
Zealand, and implicitly for the whole of Polynesia" I dogmatically 
assume a homogeneous population. It will be relatively easy to dispel 
these misunderstandings. 

1. I emphatically believe that the principles of culture contact and 
migration are as applicable in the Polynesian as in every other field of 
ethnology. But it is not necessary to apply these principles in each 
and every case. 

2. I regard the creative as older than the evolutionary type of cos- 
mogony. In a sentence of the New Republic review the two adjectives 
are interchanged. I am heartily sorry for this error, but precisely 
because it is so glaring, very few readers, I hope, were misled as to my 
intended meaning, which I think is manifest from the context. 

3. My statements are quite dissociated from any belief in either the 
homogeneity or heterogeneity of the Polynesians. 
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What, then, is the cause of the whole difficulty? There is, to be 
sure, one difference in principle but not of the type suggested by Pro- 
fessor Dixon's assault. Professor Dixon's mode of approach is an 
exclusively ethnographical one, mine is both ethnographical and ethno- 
logical. Mythology must be studied topically no less than from the 
viewpoint of diffusion. We know that in the same tribe different 
versions of the same tale occur which cannot be derived from alien 
sources. We know specifically that precisely such esoteric transforma- 
tions and complications as I suggest for Maori mythology have taken 
place elsewhere. Methodologically it is therefore proper to apply the 
same efficient cause to the interpretation of a like differentiation in New 
Zealand. This procedure seems methodologically superior to that of 
assuming a migration or alien influence for variations. Otherwise we 
should have to evolve an indefinite number of hypothetical migrations 
to account for the simplest of ethnological phenomena. If, for example, 
a Plains Indian tribe employs both triangular and diamond-shaped 
designs, it is not contrary to the laws of thought to assume that the 
diamond may have arisen within the group by a juxtaposition of triangles 
instead of having been imported from elsewhere. 

It seems desirable to add one general remark. Readers of Professor 
Dixon's discussion might infer that my notices of his book were deprecia- 
tory in tone; the contrary, however, is the fact. 

Robert H. Lowie 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City 

Dr. Frachtenberg's "Bacillus Reductionis" 
As a retort to Dr. Frachtenberg's impetuous onslaught 1 against my 
recently published "Parallel ..." I should like to advise him to read 
the accompanying two papers, which he has evidently overlooked, en- 
titled "Iroquoian Clans and Phratries" 2 and "Growth and Federation 
in the Tsimshian Phratries." 3 It was first intended to publish these 
three papers together, the brief concluding " Parallel . . . " being merely 
a corollary of the more substantial papers that preceded. 

When Dr. Frachtenberg has read these articles it will presumably 
dawn upon him that — notwithstanding his cocksureness as to the value 
of his own method — he has quite misunderstood and misrepresented 

1 American Anthropologist, vol. 19, p. 581. 

2 American Anthropologist, vol. 19, p. 392. 

3 Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, Washington, 
1915, p. 402. 



